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THIS IS DEDICATED TO ALL EDITORS 
WHO, AT SOME TIME OR OTHER, HAVE 
HAD NOTHING TO SAY. 

— Irene Hughes. 
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Introduction To Life 

Bt/ Marion Lee 


Lucy Rutledge was nine years old. 
She awoke one bright June morning 
with the happy feeling of expectancy 
that all nine-year-olds have. The sun 
was shining, the sky was blue, and 
tomorrow was her birthday. She 
bounded out of bed, pulled on the 
worn pair of jeans that lay on the 
floor, and skipped down the hall 
to the bathroom. Her hands and face 
received only a hasty rinse as she 
made faces in the mirror. She gave 
her teeth a half-hearted scrubbing, 
switching her long brown braids in 
an impatience to be off. 

The morning routine over, Lucy 
flung the towel hastily over the 
rack. She headed for the stairs, re- 
membering to tiptoe quietly in her 
sneakers past her parents' room. But 
she heard the murmur of voices 
through the closed door and knew 
they were awake. They always talk- 
ed about things before breakfast, now 
that there was no need to get up 
early to put Lucy on the bus to 
school. Usually she didn’t bother to 
listen, because she couldn’t under- 
stand what they were talking about. 
But this morning she heard the word 
“birthday’’ and “I hope it comes in 
time,” and wondered what she was 
getting tomorrow. Maybe it would 
be a dog, she hoped, since she already 
had a pony, sweet little Popcorn. 
She slid down the banister with a 
breath-taking zip, hoping her mother 
wouldn’t hear, and stopped by the 
kitchen for a carrot on her way 
out the back door. 

The grass was still bright with 
dew and the air was still cool and 
misty, though the sun shone well 
above the horizon. Lucy picked her 
way carefully down the gravel lane 
to the stables and whistled her 
special call to Popcorn. There 
was no answering neigh, and Lucy 
sighed with vexation that her pony 
could be so busy eating that she 
didn’t have time to answer as she 


always had. It was true that Pop- 
corn had gotten awfully fat and 
lazy in the last few weeks, and 
couldn’t race over the rolling coun- 
tryside as she used to. But when 
Lucy asked her mother about it, she 
was told that Popcorn wasn’t as 
young as she used to be. And Wil- 
liam, the faithful old colored man, 
when she told him maybe he was 
feeding Popcorn too much, smiled 
and said she could use the extra 
weight. Her father even said not to 
jump the pony too much, because 
she was growing too big for her any- 
way. But Lucy went on riding her 
every day and loving her just the 
same — Popcorn with her sweet little 
dish face and tiny alert ears, her 
gray dappled body that grew a shade 
whiter every year, her silken flowing 
mane and tail, and her slender legs 
that could go like the wind. 

William was distributing forkfuls 
of hay as she entered and showed 
his white teeth in a wide grin and 
a good-morning. Lucy answered and 
went on down the row past the 


empty stalls and the work horses 
and her father’s big bay hunter, 
Shamrock. But where was Popcorn ? 
Her stall was empty but for the 
scattering of straw on the floor. Oh, 
what had happened to her? 

“Where’s Popcorn, William?” 
Her heart thumped wildly. 

“Oh, she’s jes gone for a few days. 
She’ll be back ‘fore you know it,” 
he reassured her and smiled again. 

“But where?” 

“Well, I don’t ‘xactly know. 
They took her in a truck last night. 
But don’t you worry ‘cause she’s 
getting along fine.” 

Lucy’s lower lip stuck out in the 
beginning of a pout. 

“But I want her here for my 
birthday party tomorrow,” she said 
and kicked sullenly at the stall planks 
with her sneakers. William said 
nothing more, but only hummed 
quietly to himself as he raked up the 
stray bits of hay. 

Later, as she made her way back 
to the house for breakfast. Lucy still 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Grazing The Grounds 

. . . ^X^ith The Benehcient Burro 


In response to the general cry for 
more weekend entertainment it 
seems that I. C. A. is bringing bigger 
and better movies and more of them 
to campus flick fans. For the usual 
solitary Saturday night crew this 
practice has apparently been an ad- 
ded solace, judging from the decided 
increase in some of the sponsoring 
clubs’ treasuries. Not without ap- 
plauding Interclub's earnest efforts, 
one request from this department 
would be to see a few of those 
“Hollywood endings” the critics are 
always talking about. The amount 
of tears shed is enough to confuse 
G. W. auditorium with the reservoir 
across the street. 

• • • 

Ran into a member of the strong 
and healthy set the other day while 
rounding a particularly windy cor- 
ner. Clutching the upturned collar of 
her blazer with one chapped hand, 
she was eyeing the distance from the 
“C” Shoppe to Monroe’s side door. 
All ten toes were curled against the 
penetrating frost beneath the very 
unprotective covering of a pair of 
worn sneakers. After one chill blast 
had whipped her into a state of rela- 
tively numb oblivion, we ventured to 
offer one of the three wool comfor- 
ters usually carried around in such 
weather. Uttering an emphatic “No, 
thanks, I’m NOT cold!” she point- 
ed a rather picturesquely tinted nose 
in the general direction of Monroe 
and sprinted off, but not before re- 
vealing a glimpse of something akin 
to misery in her watery eyes. Having 
been under the impression for some 
time that cult of “brave the elements” 
foolhardiness was merely a front to 
keep up appearances, we wondered 
whether, with the proper approach, 
one of the addicts could be induced 
to bring back the fad of raccon coats 
before they were all found frozen 
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By H. C 

solid one morning. From the look 
on that kid’s face, it seemed like a 
pretty good idea. 

• • • 

Listened happily to some kind 
folks wishing Abe Lincoln a happy 
birthday on February 12. Too bad 
he couldn’t have been there to run 
around the table. Would have been 
an example of political broad-mind- 
edness, anyway. . . 

# • • 

One of the more effective meas- 
ures passed by Congress in the recent 
fall session was the prohibition of 
“direct mail” advertisements, which 
were a source of continual pain for 
the Post Office Department and 
usually ended up littering the floor 
around overful wastebaskets. One 
thing we miss though is the excuse 
to bone up on the combination of 
our P. O. box. With the mail situa- 
tion the way it is we have ben read- 
ing thoroughly the letter accompany- 
ing the allowance check, sometimes 
even before we cash the check. Every 
once in a while we are tempted to 
send a Student Directory to some 
bankrupt firm or other and wait with 
gleeful anticipation to see in what 
delightfully colored form the offer 
will arrive. 

• • • 

Someone ought to conduct an in- 
vestigation as to the cause of the 
hiccoughing that besets the chimes 
now and then. Saw one girl look at 
her watch, check with the clock on 
Chandler, and then gaze with puz- 
zled expression in the general direc- 
tion of G. W. roof. Wonder if she 
ever made it to class or decided in- 
stead to take a coffee break to ease 
those jangled nerves. We didn’t stop 
to watch. 

We suppose it depends on the 
state of mind, but if the philosophers 
who talk of the perfection of beauty 


at nine o’clock in the morning were 
to check with a mirror there would 
be a lot more discussion in terms of 
striving. Or maybe its just our jaded 
outlook. 

• • • 

We’ve noticed some peculiar prac- 

tices lately during the visiting hour 
just before meals in the Tapestry 
Room. The birds in the wilderness 
songs are cheerfully deafening and 
after an earful of sprightly Bach 

chorales emanating from the ancient 
organ the Pink Unit’s clamor sounds 
like a chorus of angels singing. Some- 
how the Seniors have organized a 

magic circle in between the piano and 
a convenient coat-table, probably for 
protection against bruises from the 
inevitable shoulder bags. Though 
praise is due to the performing crew, 
how about some non-vicarious en- 
tertainment? Our suggestion is mass 
charades, beginning with “Time 
Waits For No One” to be acted by 
all those who have to practice teach 
at 1:30 P. M. 

• • • 

In all probability the passing of 
the bicycle parade was caused by the 
amount of wind resistance on the 
road up from Trench Hill during the 
winter. In spite of the relative safety 
in crossing College Avenue we miss 
the daily adventure of trying to 
dodge guided missiles. Made us feel 
as if Columbus and Lindbergh had 
a rather easy time of it, although 
(Continued on Page 6) 


From our Lost and Found 
Department 

Lost: One Sigma Chi fraternity 
pin in the North Lab or Chandler 
sometime between four and six P. M. 
May be in with anatomy experi- 
ments. 

(We’re glad for the cats, but what 
are you going to tell HIM?). 
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There Is No Past 


Neva stared silently at the ruin 
he had become. The once proud 
shoulders now drooped under the 
shabby jacket. His chin was covered 
with a sparse bristle of beard. His 
eyes were dark and sunken, and his 
hair was pitiful in its extreme thin- 
ness. Could this be Hadley? Hadley 
the proud one, so full of life and 
talent? Hadley standing, battered 
and defeated, in a cafeteria line. 

She waited for him to pass through 
the line, and as she waited an image 
of the old Hadley came to her. She 
saw him towering above her, young 
and tanned in swim trunks, grin- 
ning his irresistible grin. She had al- 
ways been afraid of what life would 
do to Hadley. He fought so hard. 
Now Hadley paid the cashier with 
a wrinkled and dirty bill; before he 
had a chance to pick up his tray, 
Neva went up to him and put her 
hand gently on his arm. He looked 
up, and recognition and joy at see- 
ing her passed successively in his 
eyes. Those feelings showed only for 
a brief moment; in an instant aloof- 
ness tinged with shame took their 
place. 

“Neva. . .” he said as he drew 
away. 

Awkwardness made Neva start 
walking towards a table; he followed 
uncertainly, but he sat down when 
she did. He began taking the food 
off his tray methodically, as though 
he never ate a meal any other way. 
She wanted to speak to him, but she 
knew she had to wait for him. 

“Thank you for being so tactful; 
you needn’t be, you know. I’m well 
aware of what you are thinking/' he 
said finally. 

It was no use protesting and Neva 
knew it. She said quickly, “Can I do 
anything?’’ 

Hadley leaned over the table close 
to her; she noticed his dirty sleeve 
dipping disgustingly in his coffee. 

“Nothing.” He sneered as he spat 


Be/ Colette Courtot 
out the word. 

He ate his dinner speedily and 
sloppily, and Neva watched him 
wordlessly, at once fascinated and re- 
pulsed. How bitter he is, she thought. 
She had always been afraid of his 
bitterness — of his bitterness and his 
thin hair. As she went on remember- 
ing another vision floated up before 
her. She saw herself running, run- 
ning to meet Hadley as he got off a 
plane. She remembered wanting to go 
faster, and finally hurling herself at 
him. He had just stood there grin- 
ning, and after a few minutes he had 
said: “Hey, you look good.” 

It was painful to come back; it 
was painful to have to focus her 
eyes on the wasted being in front of 
her. Life had taken from him mer- 
cilessly and had left him nothing but 
a bitterness which kept him from 
complete surrender. She realized that 
she had been holding her purse so 
tightly that her fingers were numb. 
Slowly she released her grip. She for- 
ced herself to look at Hadley. He had 
nearly finished. 

“At least let me give you a ride 
somewhere/’ she said. 

Hadley thought for a minute. A 
mocking expression came to his eyes. 

“Thank you, my dear, that will 
save me the walk,’’ he answered. 

They left the cafeteria, and walk- 
ed down the busy street. Once people 
had stopped to stare at them; now 
they were surrounded by a mass who 
neither knew them nor cared. Neva 
wondered if he remembered too; he 
had enjoyed the attention so much. 
Once again she felt awkward as they 
neared the black car. 

“Here we are,” she said stupidly. 

“My, how prosperous we have 
become,” he laughed. 

They drove silently along. Neva 
looked out the window and was mo- 
mentarily brought back to peace and 
contentment by the beauty of the 
sunset. Overhead the sky was a mass 


of thickly-layered lavender clouds 
with great streaks of dark pink. The 
horizon, was an indistinct pale yellow 
or blue, with an orange sun blazing 
from between two black clouds. The 
bitterness in her heart seemed to fade, 
and she was once again her young, 
exuberant self. She looked beside her, 
ready to share the beauty with Had- 
ley, but his dark eyes stared straight 
ahead, forbidding her to reach him 
in any way. 

Screams were ready to rise in 
Neva’s throat. Desperately she want- 
ed to say: “Talk to me, talk to me 
now, and I’ll never see you again. 
Don’t let me see you like this in my 
mind every time I think about you. 
Talk to me. I understand. Talk to 
me; can’t you see I understand? — ” 
His lips remained closed, and his eyes 
continued to stare straight ahead. 

They had almost reached the 
docks when Neva realized that he 
hadn’t given her any directions. The 
streets were lonely in this part of 
town. Occasionally a solitary figure 
stepped out of the shadows, was seen 
briefly in the street light, and disap- 
peared into an alley; a child crossed 
the street, running hard to get 
across. They came to a corner. 

’Til get out here,” Hadley said 
without moving. 

She stopped. Without looking at 
her, he opened the door, closed it 
softly, and walked away. 

For long minutes Neva sat there, 
unable to go on, yet incapable of 
watching him walk away. She sat 
there among little jagged pictures and 
confused echoes of words. Then 
horns started blowing furiously, and 
she drove on in a trance, repeating 
nervously to herself, “I knew his hair 
would get thin early — I knew his 
hair would get thin early.” 


From our Famous Last Words File 
“If I get a phone call, tell him I 
won't.” 
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Something 

“Where do people come from?” 
“From dust.“ 

“And where do they go when they 
die?” 

“Back to dust.” 

“Well, look under the desk. Some- 
body’s is either coming or going!” 


A visiting psychiatrist, wandering 
through the wards of a state asylum, 
was particularly intrigued by a pat- 
ient who sat huddled in a corner all 
by himself and scratched himself for 
hours on end. 

“My good man,” the Dr. addres- 
sed the patient gently, “why do you 
stay huddled in a corner all by your- 
self and scratch yourself?” 

“Because,” replied the man wear- 
ily, “I’m the only person in the 
world who knows where I itch.” 


Teacher: “Now, Johnny, if I lay 
two eggs here and three eggs over 
there and six more, how many will 
there be altogether?” 

Johnny: “Personally, I don’t 

think you can do it,” 

“I’m telling you for the last time 
that you can't kiss me.” 

“I knew you’d weaken.” 

A Texan arriving at the gates of 
his eternal home remarked. 

“Ah, never thought heaven could 
be so much like Texas.” 

“Son,” replied the gatekeeper, 
“this isn’t heaven.” 



“You never kissed me like that 
before, Lyn, is it because we’re in 
the dark?” 

“No, it’s because my name isn’t 
Lyn!” 


“That’s a nice suit, Joe. How 
much was it?” 

“A hundred and ten dollars.” 
“Isn’t that kind of expensive?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. I got fifteen 
pairs of pants with it.” 


A small boy was hurrying to 
school, and as he hurried, he prayed, 
“Dear God, don’t let me be late. 
Please, don’t let me be late.“ Sud- 
denly he stumbled and said, “You 
don’t have to shove.” 


Howard Johnson’ s 

Follow the Crowd for 
Good Food 


Little Bopper falls out of a 
twenty-story window. A crowd 
gathers to view the scene. Suddenly, 
a policeman runs up to the poor little 
guy lying on the pavement. 

“What happened?” He inquired. 

The little Booper looks up at him 
and says, “I don’t know, Man. I 
just got here.” 


Have gooseberries got legs? 
Nope. 

Then I just ate a fieldmouse. 



Mary Washington students are noted for their friendliness. They smile and speak when 

they meet on campus. 


“They tell me you son in college 
is quite an author. Does he write 
for money?” 

“Yes, in every letter.” 

Your Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

H1LLDR UP’S 

24 Hour 2-Way Radio 
Service 

Phone ESsex 3-8121 
519 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


PEOPLE WE JUST LOVE 

T he girl who borrows your best 
cashmere because she knows she’s go- 
ing to get pinned and thinks it might 
bring you luck, when all it does is 
leave holes in your sweater. 


When a fellow breaks a date, he 
usually has two. 

When a girl breaks a date, she 
usually has to. 

Historical Note: This joke was 
first printed in 3,000 B. C. by an 
Australian aborigine. 


Item: A recent survey reveals that 
the majority of college women have 
taken up smoking filtered tips. 

Well, that’s one way to cut down 
on cigarettes. 

(You see, the point is that when 
one reads the above sentence it isn’t 
quite complete, and gives one the 
impression that women are smoking 
“filtered tips,” which is really quite 
funny when you think about it be- 
cause there just isn’t any such . . . 
oh, well, let’s forget the whole 
thing.) 
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BLIND DATE 


I don’t know how 1 ever let my- 
self get roped into that little deal. 
As a rule I don’t accept blind dates — 
just blind dates when I know the 
boy. But my girlfriend, Lucy, begged 
me to come that night, threatening 
to dissolve our longtime feeble 
friendship if I didn’t do this last 


* 
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Bund date 


By Cynthia Michaels 

favor for her. So, sucker that I am, 
there I stood before my mirror, not 
daring to look into it, while I made 
a few last hopeless efforts to wave 
my naturally straight locks and spray 
myself in my favorite “Barnyard in 
July” perfume. 

Presently I heard a crash and then 
a loud roar that sounded like a dying 
cow, and I knew that Ben and Lucy 
had arrived in their bomb? with my? 
date? It was Ben’s idea to bring this 
friend of his from the country along 
— and since I’m such a good “Jane” 
I got elected to help him feel at home. 
At this point I heard a peal of chim- 
es (playing the “Death March”) and 
heard my little sister (the sentinel) 
usher them in. Two minutes later 
the little ogress came bounding into 
my room to report. All I needed was 
one look at her cat-that-ate-the can- 
ary expression, and I expected the 
worst. I could wring nothing out of 
her except horrible grimaces and 
hysterics — so I decided it was best 
to go see. 

So down and down I went to one 
of the most memorable experiences 
of my entire life. 

“How do you do — I’ve heard so 
much about you.” (But Lucy ne- 
glected to tell me about the three 
arms and five legs — not to mention 
the two more pointed heads that I 
just knew he had peeking out at me 
from under his coat collar. Hmm — 
wonder if he ever thought of going 
into the portable can-opening busi- 
ness with that beak. And what a 
name! Orvid Ogleson — fitted him to 
a “T.” What a complete ghoul! 
Wait ‘til I get my hands on Lucy, I 
thought. ) 

“Oh, you say you’d like to go 
driving golf balls 7 ” (Oh doosey, and 
there I stood in my good silk dress 
and heels). 

“Well yes, now that you mention 
it, I think the movies would be bet- 
ter.” (At least no one will see us, 


and maybe I can accidentally get 
lost in the dark — or better still, fold 
him up in the seat and pile the coats 
on him.) 

“Yes, shall we go — I just know 
we are going to have a real. . . 
time. . .” 


Compliments of 

The Princess Anne 

Hotel 



Fredericksburg, Va. 
Near College Gate 


GRAZING THE GROUND 
(Continued from Page 3) 
we did appreciate the chance to dem- 
onstrate a certain amount of agility. 
Rumor has it that when spring comes 
one of the bankrupt honoraries will 
be organizing a six day bicycle race 
(with hurdles) from Seacobeck to 
Chandler Circle. Our advice to all 
those privileged with unlimiteds is 
to leave town or hibernate for the 
duration, since anyone with enough 
curiosity to undertake the trip to the 
P. O. will most likely be conscripted 
as a hurdle. All those requiring 
transportation to duPont, H. J/s, 
or the R. U S. should inquire in Ball 
313 for information concerning 
“Operation Airlift.” The small fee 
will contribute greatly to our fund 
for the pensionless or unengaged. 

• • • 

Well, there you are . . . .and sure 
we do. 
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SJzetcU&i tynam ^Ue Sea 

Be/ Mary Frances Treadwell 
(Notes on “Sketches:" 

. . . you have never learned to swim if you have not swum in the real sea 
which is the ocean. . . . and once you’ve learned the habit of the breakers, it 
gets to be a sort of discipline that you swim if you go to the beach regardless of 
how warm it is on the blanket in the sun.) 


The Inn of this story had an as- 
phalt road on one side and a cove on 
the other. My room overlooked the 
cove side. It was great mornings. 
You’d wake up with the sun in 
your face, not hot enough to soak 
pour pajamas, but warm as it came 
up over the orange dunes on the 
far bank. No one is up that early in 
a tourist town. The day has an in- 
terim in the morning that matches 
one in the evening. At evening it 
is golden dusk but in the mornings 
you can see new light. On the cove 
it would spill down into the water 
to awaken another light hidden all 
night in the deep itself. At one par- 
ticular moment you could see this 
movement, catch light coming un- 
awares. It is fleeting in coming 
though, soon the medium for shapes 
of a handful of shallops scattered in 
the basin and of rangy sail boats on 
loose moorings. So early there is no 
sound of water slapping the banks, 
no sound except the light. Gradually 
the sun climbs higher and beats out 
a million diamond disks in the water 
and dries a salty look into damp rope 
coils, pier planks, and such things 
as there are on a shore. You wake 
by degrees with the sun. 

Like everything connected with 
the Inn though, this scene had an- 
other face. By seven o’clock the as- 
phalt road was zinging with trucks, 
and it continued to zing far into the 
night. The sun was awkward on its 
own earth on that side, shining 
weakly on the giant neon outline of 
a fish with a winking eye that ad- 
vertised Sporting Goods of All 
Types. Morning brought to light 
evidences of ths dissipation of the 
night before — squashed beer cans, 
cigarette wrappers, oil smears, gen- 
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eral garbage. It gave you a hangover 
to look at it. 

The Inn was quaint from the 
water side. Approaching from the 
street, it was a sight to behold: a 
rude projection beginning with a 
ground floor adding insult upon in- 
sult until it reached a cupola. For 
miles around it was the only thing 
there except the leering fish struc- 
ture. This seemed to give it the right 
to rise pyramid-like, tier upon tier, 
to be shingled with garish white 
asbestos, and roofed in chalk-blue. 
It was like finding an obstinate tooth 
pick on the plains of Stonehenge. 

Sometimes you get that queasy 
feeling that fate is bigger than you 
and carries at pitch fork. It was that 
way one day as I sadly watched the 
bus disappearing down the road from 
the doorstep of the Inn where I had 
been deposited for the summer, bag, 
baggage, and employment card. . . . 

The cupola would have been a 


lovely room, my own private bell 
tower, but it had four windows, two 
screens, and humming, biting visitors 
from the insect world. It also had 
criss-cross ventilation hurricane velo- 
city. Two days later, disillusioned, 
bitten, and blasted, I descended from 
the cupola forever. 

All day long if you were working 
the day shift, sail boats roamed the 
cove. . . one day a blue sail appeared 
there, moving slowly over the water 
like a lunar moth. The Inn drowsed. 
Chico leaned on the railing of the 
pier and looked sadly on the water, 
miserably puzzling the enigma of un- 
requited love. Mrs. Race took room 
reservations and occupied herself 
with endless rows of figures. Frequ- 
ently, she went to the kitchen to re- 
fill her saucer with starchy, hot 
nutriment, peering suspiciously in 
my direction and whenever else paid 
parts of the business were on the job. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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FREEDOM 


So it had happened at last. She 
had known that he would leave 
sometime. No one and no place could 
hold him. He had visited many plac- 
es, seeking freedom; and now he 
knew that people would always im- 
prison him. People always wanted 
to possess things, and if one wanted 
to be free he had to keep moving. 
She understood him; but she had not 
been able to restrain herself from try 
ing to possess him, and so he had 
gone. And where would she go now: 1 
She could keep moving, seeking him 
from place to place as he tried to elude 
her. It was a disgusting thought-he, 
the hunted-she, the huntress. She 
wouldn't follow him and she 
couldn't reconcile herself to life with- 
out him. The ironic thing was that 
she didn't love him, nor would she 
ever. 

It was an old rattly train, and the 
people on it were dull and insensitive 
looking. He lit a cigarette. ‘My aural 
personality’, he thought, his lips 
twisting in a restrained smile. He was 
always psychoanalyzing himself and 
he knew that it was ludicrous. 
‘Diana must be wondering what 
bright new Utopia I’m off for now. 
Diana — wisdom — the huntress — the 
huntress. I wonder if she’ll try to 
find me. No, I don’t think she’d 
ever humble herself to that degree. 
Diana-the mother. But I don’t have 
an Oedipus complex, and 1 don’t 
need her. I’m not ethical enough to 
care whether or not she needs me. 
I don’t know why I’m going to New 
York. I hate it there. Maybe Europe. 
No — I don’t want to go there either. 
Don’t know where I want to go. 
Maybe an island. Me — the new 
Gauguin. Too bad I’m not a painter.’ 

Carl Robbins was debating whet- 
her to call Diana or not. Now that 
Roger had gone her evenings were 
probably free; but he didn’t feel like 
playing substitute for a “neurotic 
waif’’ who had taken advantgae of 
Diana’s compassion. But he knew 


AND THE 

Biy Tobi Feinglass 

that Diana had never pitied Roger. 
For some strong reason she had need- 
ed him. He might as well call her. 
It really didn’t seem to matter if he 
did or didn’t, and for Carl that was 
reason enough. He didn’t like to do 
things that were compulsory. 

Roger, the “neurotic waif” was 
getting quietly drunk on a bottle of 
scotch he had intended to share with 
his old acquaintances in the Village; 
but they were out so he was sitting 
on their doorstep getting potted. He 
was hoping to stay with them for 
a few days, until he got his bearings; 
but he couldn’t remember whether 
they hated him or not. There were 
a lot of people in New York who 
hated him, but he wasn’t sure about 
Pete and Ronnie. He suspected that 
he fascinated them in a way, and he 
expected someday to show up in one 
of the cheap novels they were always 
writing for the sake of art. He took 
another swallow, and Diana the 
huntress and the people who hated 
him floated off on a wave of whis- 
key. 

“Well Carl, when arc you going 
to say T told you so’? He’s gone. 
Isn’t that what you expected?” 

“Yes. That’s what I expected. 
What are you going to do now?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe I’ll marry 
you.” 

“I suppose you’ve realized that 
you’re madly in love with me, my 
dear.” 

They each understood what the 
other meant under this silly conver- 
sation. It was natural that they 
should cling to one another. They 
had always clung to one another 
when their attempts at happiness 
failed. Diana and Carl were always 
the loving, never the loved; and their 
meaning of life included neither af- 
fection nor compatibility. Each had 
an overwhelming desire to be the 
protector. Each wanted to be need- 
ed, but no one needed them as much 
as they needed each other. 


HUNTRESS 


Pete and Ronnie, the two writers 
who had something important to say 
to the world but weren’t quite sure 
what it was yet, walked up to their 
doorstep; and there was Roger in a 
state of alcoholic bliss staring up at 
them. 

“Well, he’s here again.” 
“Obviously. Well, we’d better 
carry him upstairs.” 

“Good old Roger. He always 
comes back to the places he hates.” 

“I wonder why. I must look it up 
in Freud.” 

So Roger was to have a roof over 
his head and the company of mutual 
enemies. That was one kind of free- 
dom, being with people who didn’t 
particularly like you. 

New York was full of people who 
didn’t know where they were going. 
Across the Atlantic was Europe, but 
there was none of this elusive per- 
sonal freedom there. It was enough 
that Roger had a bed for the night, 
and that Diana and Carl could cling 
together and get enough comfort to 
keep them from running away. 

Someone named Gauguin had gone 
off to an island, but there were no 
islands left: and the artists were be- 
ing sucked up by people who always 
want to possess things. 


“Did you get home all right after 
the party last night?” 

“I would have, but some idiot 
stepped on my fingers just as I turn- 
ed into my street.” 


If I’m studying when you come 
in, wake me up. 

They laughed when I got up to 
sing — how did I know I was under 
the table? 


Dean of Women: “Are you writ- 
ing that letter to a man, Miss Bag- 

ler ?” 

Miss B.: “It’s to a former room- 
mate of mine.” 

Dean: “Answer my question.” 
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Do I Stand Accused Alone? 

(Reflections During A Monday 8:30) 

Bt/ Joan E. Kleinknecht 


Someday the mortal who discovers 
a short cut (without "cutting cam- 
pus" of course! ! ! ) to duPont will go 
down in history around this (pause) 
habitat of scholars. . . wish I had a 
penny for every step I’ve taken in 
this direction since my "beanie days" 
. . .that is f before inflation set in! 
Just think, I could probably be sum- 
mering on Capri "neath the shade 
of the old walnut tree" and just 
for pennies. . . if I don’t hurry this 
pace, what excuse can I give this 
time*? 

Can’t say this room is familar. . . 
wonder who the stranger is??. . . 
guess he knows what he’s doing 
here. . . I certainly don’t! He must 
be one of Dale Carnegie’s prize pup- 
ils. Goshhh, I can still picture Uncle 
Felix practicing his first speech les- 
son for that course. . . heard it sooo 
often that it echoes even now. . . let’s 
see if I can quote the lines (ahem) 
"I know men in the ranks. . . who 
will STAY in the ranks. . . WHY?? 
. . . I’ll tell you why. . . SIMPLY 
BE-causc they haven’t the ability . . . 
TO GET THINGS DONE!!!" Oh 
those men in Washington! 

Turn to page 15. . . hmm . . . 
page 15. . . gulp!. . . haven't read 
it. . . a written assignment???. . . no 
ink!! That reminds me, I must tell 
my roommate to fix her pen. . . don’t 
mind it if she uses it carefully. . . but 
this morning I counted the 24th 
"New Dior Blue” splotch on the 
wall. That girl really gets carried 
away by her Ink Spots’ recordings! 

Well I see by the paper that 
Connecticut is having its share of 
rain. Around this "burg" the word 
is strictly precipitation. . . imagine 
the girls from California feel right at 
home. (My apologies to the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce and 
a certain professor ) Gosh, how I hate 
to have a person read over my shoul- 
der, but then, share and share alike. 


Hmm, Mrs. F. R. Van Barf is get- 
ting married again, wonder if he’s 
"stocky". . . seems she always marries 
on Wall Street. . . just as I thought 
... he is a broker. . . little does he 
know, he’ll soon be broker! 

Nothing like being 20 minutes 
late for class. . . especially when its 
the wrong class. . . hopes she finds 
the right classroom. . . bet she was 
playing bridge last night. Let’s see, 
where was I??? Engagements. . . 
Ohhh, it can’be true. . . it’s in black 
and white though. . . must be a mis- 
print! You know, if I had a dollar 
for every bridal magazine that my 
suitemate buys. . . I’d buy some of 
that stock that Winchell talks about 
. . . Blue Chips!! Gosh, I sure could 
go for some potato chips and. . . oh 
well. 

How many more minutes??? This 
man is really hep on gesticulations. . . 
looks as if he’s trying to catch some 
"high fly balls". . . bet he’s a retired 
baseball umpire. Wonder where I’ve 
seen him before? Lie certainly is try- 
ing hard to put something across. . . 
Oops, there go his glassses. 

One thing is certain about my 
hometown paper. . . it never fails to 
print an utterably impossible cross- 
word puzzle. Now, how would I 
know the language spoken on 
Mars??? The editor must be really 
out of this world!! Funnies hold a 
lot of interest around here. Why do 
college people read Pogo??. . 
"sticks" with them! (OCH!) Poor 
June, she might as well forget Rex. . . 
he’s strictly the confirmed type. . . 
that reminds me. 

Time always drags on Monday 
mornings. . . another week. . . won- 
der what dress I should wear Sat- 
urday night? Hmm, what does the 
editor to say today? No editorial. . . 
these contemporaries. . . guess he was 
fired for what he said about City 
Hall the other day or else re didn’t 


get back from the golf course in time 
for press. . . an editor really leads 
an easy life! (ED. NOTE: THAT’S 
WHAT YOU THINK!!!) 

I wonder if I should answer his 
question. . . mother always told me 
. . . "What assignment, sir?". . . 
"Page 70, second paragraph. . . 90, 
86, 80, . . . just a sec. . . . uh hun, 
70!!" Now did he say second or 
third paragraph. . . here it is. "Je 
ne sais pas le francais". . .’’ Is some- 
thing wrong??". . . "But sir, I 
thought this was my French class". . . 

The answer to the question. . . 
FOR WHOM THE BELLS 
TOLL!!! The bells in duPont are 
subjected to criticism every day. . . 
but I now know their purpose. . . 
and the full meaning of the phrase 
"saved by the bell." 
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THIN VENEER 
By Hettie Cohen 

False, naked finish of a thin veneer 

Is clothed too soon with dim and 
settled dust, 

For time persistent blankets signs of 
care 

And what is green will gray beneath 
the snow. 

If time brings dusty tests to cover 
truth, 

The never-dulling face of what is 
right 

Must shed its shroud and shine with 
undimmed pride 

Through centuries of endless falling 
grime. 

Is this the plan? The only sky we 
know 

Is often clouded over with despair, 

Until a new-truthed wind is blown 
by men 

To clean again the often-polished 
stars. 

Yet if we only dream that human 
words 

Can lift the mourning veil from 
darkened skies, 

Then windowed truth has not been 
curtained shut 

But men must wipe their spectac- 
les with faith. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Be/ Betsy Blackwell 

Round and round we go 
Then back and round again, 
With only dimes to lose 
And laughs to win. 


BLEND 

By Colette Courtot 

Time in an intricate pattern 
lies spread before me now. 
Yesterday is already woven, 
and today spins tomorrow. 

The laughter of the years 
echos through bloodless days, 
then suddenly the thunder strikes, 
and armies of meaningless minutes 
gather into dark hours 
before which man cowers. 

The rain will drop softly; 
the sun will shine again. 

Grass will grow; 
leaves will fall. 

Joy, then sorrow; 

Time blends all. 

A WAYWARD EVOLUTION 
By Pat Lipscomb 

My creation, 
to the passing eye, 

Has not been upward 
But swift. 

From yesterday’s tomorrow into 
pagan. 

Here in my ancient jungle 
There are no wise or fools, 

But only people, 
who are tall 
and black 

and gleaming. 

And all the silence 
Is a dusty throbbing of black feet. 
No biting wheels have cut forever 
into moments, 

And day and night are only changing 
shade 

That lead into a beating chanting 
living 

Of hollowed ebony across a plain. 
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TO J. 

By Pat Lipscomb 

You are a universe, 

And I am man, 

And only know 

The moist warm earth that is your 
heart. 

And there I can be close 
To send my roots and grow. 

But sometimes, 

Like a dreamer, 

I lie upon the hills, 

And hold on tightly to the grass 
And gaze into the greatness of an 
arc, 

Until the stars become so far away 
Their dimness disappears 
Into the long infinity of you, 

Where you alone may go. 

I cannot reach beyond. 

And so I turn 

And press my face into the soil. 
Then, from beyond the stars I have 
not dreamed. 

Dew falls, 

And you are earth 
. . . and God 
. . . and star. 


PEARLS 

By Sigrid Weeks 

Just as the oyster makes a pearl, 

So man makes a pearl about that 
which has 

Troubled him and caused him des- 
pair ; 

Thus life seems an endless chain of 
pearls. 


LABYRINTH 
By Hettie Cohen 

Patterned in one I thought I saw my God. . . 

Color, texture, tone, and time 
Moved out in layers, 

Sank their brillance into being. 

strangely I saw sound 

and heard the red hue of a thickness 

fade to bright metal hardness of light, 

Calling direction for me to follow. 

then chasing echoes through long corridors, 
through the labyrinthine muralled hallways 
painted with the soul’s old wondering, 

I came to the walled emotion, 

walled mystery, to which I found no door. 

within its core expression lay secure, 
denying conquest even to perception. 

I threw impatient stones to no avail until 
Perception’s grace returned to blind humility. 

This blind, deaf, dumb show 
Was a child stumbling 
Humbly finding answer in denial. 

I learned to leave divinity to God. . . 
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WHY IS IT? By Anne S. Pearce 


It’s hailing. 

Funny how hail can make you feel — 
Cold and bleak inside. 

Reflecting your surroundings. 

The town looks like some monster- 
child had left his play-worn 
building blocks 
Scattered in the road. 

I’d drop the blinds. 

But in my mind’s eye I’d still see it 
there — 

So why bother ? 

The room’s too quiet. 

When everything’s quiet and no-one 
is laughing 

It’s surprising how many flaws one 
sees 

In a room that usually seems so warm 
and cheerful. 

The walls and woodwork are too 
pale. 

The red rugs have dusty footprints 
on them. 

The cigarette burn in my yellow 
spread looks like a gaping 
mouth. 

Why is it? 

You work and work, 

Trying to live up to a dream, 

But the one you worked for applies 
his pesky fire extinguisher 
And all you’ve got left is fizzed-out 
soggy ashes. 

So nothing matters any more. 

You shuffle along as slowly as 
possible 

(It hurts less that way), 

Kicking hard at occasional stones as 
you go. 

Until someone brings you up with a 
start 
By saying 
'You’ve got talent, 

BUT—” 

And you tell them 
“Next time maybe/' 

You sure can’t tell them what you 
had just isn’t there any more. 


It’s not really gone, 

But sick 

And maybe will never get well. 
You just say 
"Next time.” 

You put on your coat, 

Leave your messy room, 

And stop looking at the forlorn 
town. 

You trudge off to flunk a Spanish 
test, 

Trying not to look too much like 
someone kicked you where it 
hurts most. 

You wish in silent desperation 
That you’ll get a letter 
So that next time will really come 
And “tomorrow” won’t be a dirty 
word. 


Barbara: “Why did you park here 
when there are nicer places further 
on V 9 

Bob: “This is love at first site.” 
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FAVORITE SQUELCHES 
Two girls were engaged in an 
earnest discussion on the relative 
merits of the “lecture method” of 
teaching. With a gesture reminiscent 
of the sincere but obviously incapable 
type, one remarked: 

“But don’t you find that some- 
times a professor will talk merely to 
hear himself talk?” 

Demurring casually, the other re- 
plied : 

“No, my dear, not if someone ap- 
pears to be listening.” 

He — “Why is it the most impor- 
tant men on campus always have the 
best looking girls : 

She — “Why, you conceited 
thing!” 


Compliments 
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The (lid Soldier 


Bt/ Ozzie Mask 

“The doctors say I’m dying now; they say 
That I have just a few days more to live, 

If any — Oh, they think they know it all! 

Why, who but God can take life or can give 
As He decides? My time ain’t run out yet. 

You see, I fought ‘way back in sixty-three, 

Against them Yankees. I warn’t very big — 

‘Little Johnny’ Stevens, that was me. 

Oh, I was small, but anyways I went 

Along with everybody else who loved 

The South and all she stood for then — and now! 

And I was issued boot and gun and glove. . . 

But there — my thoughts are rambling off again. 
You know, it seems the nearer to the grave 
We old ones get, the more we ramble on; 

But then, our memories are all we have. . . 

My brother Bill, he come along with me; 

Younger, perhaps, but he was just as tough 
As I was, and he fought right by my side, 

Stuck close beside me when the fight got rough! 
Well, he weren’t lucky, though, like me, but then 
He would have been, if on that awful day 
He hadn't seen the gun aimed, straight at me, 

And, as the bullet came, leaped in its way. 

And Billy paid my penalty that day, 

He saw ol’ Death and kept him ‘way from me, 

I caught him as he fell and held him close — 

Sobbing so hard I couldn’t scarcely see. . . 

Waking for a minute, he looked up, 

And said, ‘That’s alright, Johnny, please don’t cry, 
It don’t hurt very much — I ain't got long, 

But I’ll come back for you when your time’s nigh.’ 
With that, my brother died. But wait, you’ll see 
He’ll keep that promise made so long ago — 

But now I’ve bored you with my memories, 

You’ll pardon me, I hope. You see, I know — 

Look over yonder!! Look!! Now, can’t you see! 
He’s coming towards us from that distant hill — 
He’s smiling now, and beckoning to me, 

Hey, Billy, wait!! It’s me! I’m coming, Bill!! 
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Unended Stories In The Night 

Bt / Tobi Feinglass 


The night is full of noises that 
subtly suggest danger. One lies 
awake, hoping that the noises will 
reach one final outburst of violence 
and then be still. One would rather 
the danger manifest itself and be 
done, than hint and play with its 
victims. Only people who are afraid 
of the night know how magnificent 
the day is. They understand each 
other’s needs but cannot fulfill them. 
They are drawn to each other but 
can find peace only with those who 
have never heard the night weave 
its stories with no endings. 

Sometimes they would talk until 
the morning, sitting in a little all- 
night restaurant, both afraid to go 
home, knowing they would lie in 
bed, listening and waiting for an end- 
ing that never came. And now they 
had talked everything away. Each 
knew the other completely. So many 
nights had to be passed, and so many 
words were needed to fill then that 
there were no longer any words. 

They sat in the little restaurant, 
trying to make small-talk, anything 
to keep from being alone with their 
enemy. They began to play silly 
little word games. They read more 
books and discussed every little de- 
tail of them. Their meetings became 
more and more impersonal and more 
and more each depended on them. 

One night she went to the restau- 
rant to meet him, and he never came. 
She waited. She was nervous and a 
little embarassed when passersby 
stared at a young girl sitting alone in 
a restaurant in the middle of the 
night. She waited until dawn before 
she went home. 

She didn’t know whether to re- 
turn to the little restaurant the next 
night or not. Suppose she didn’t go 
and he was there. But surely he 
would be there tonight. And so she 
returned to the restaurant and again 
he did not come. Each night she 
questioned herself — whether to go 


or not: and each night the hope that 
he might be there brought her back 
to the little restaurant. One night she 
decided to stay home, but she was 
obsessed by the idea that he might 
have returned: and the next night 
she could not restrain herself from 
going. 

She was afraid she might go mad. 
She had to find out about him and 
the only way she knew was to wait. 
Now the stories of the night were 
about him; and in the little restau- 
rant she waited, hoping that this one 
time the story would reach a climax. 
She would wait sometimes, expecting 
him to walk through the door: but 
sometimes she was sure he would 
never come. 

She began to hurry through the 
day, living only for the night and 
waiting for him; but he never came, 
and she could not keep herself from 
going because always there was the 
hope that he might come. 

The night had again found a story 
to torment her — hinting of a danger 
that never manifested itself. 

When one night, in a nostalgic 


mood he walked into the little rest- 
aurant he had frequented years ago, 
she did not recognize him. 


“So long,” she said, just that and 
nothing more, 

No hint of sadness with the closing 
of the door, 

Her love must grow, as every love 
before, 

For she was six, and he was only 
four. 


Mrs. Vanderdam was giving a 
bridge party when the patter of tiny 
feet was heard from the head of the 
stairs. 

“Hush,” she said softly, “the 
children are going to give their good- 
night message. It always gives me 
such a sentimental feeling to hear 
them.” There was a moment of ex- 
pectant silence; then, shrilly, Mam- 
ma! Percy found a bedbug!” 


Customer: “Have you a book cal- 
led 'Man-the Master of Women’ ? ” 
Salesgirl: “The fiction depart- 

ment is on the other side, sir.” 


Leave it to the Girls! 
for luxury living 
when in Washington its the . . . 

Meridian Hill Hotel 

Washington’s exclusive Hotel for women 
2601 - 16th St. N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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INTIMATIONS OF DEMENTIA PRAECOX 

By Betsy Blackwell 

Dementia Praccox — A form of insanity, develoipng usually in late adoles- 
cence, and characterized by loss of interest in people and things and incoherence 
of thought and action. 

Webster. 


I built a dream on a kiss. That 
was the very beginning of my down- 
fall. A kiss isn’t very firm a founda- 
tion at best, and this particular one 
was rather pale in the light of some 
of the spine ticklers I’ve known. In 
retrospect, however, even the most 
casual contact of lips can take on pro- 
portions of a somewhat earthshaking 
event. And that is exactly what hap- 
pened to my kiss. The only sensation 
that I can actually recall is a rather 
singular one. . . I remember thinking 
of a mint julep. I also remember 
wondering at the time why I should 
be reminded of mint juleps when 
we’d been downing nothing more 
imaginative than bourbon - and - 
sodas. I remember wondering why 1 
was wondering, too. It just didn’t 
seem to be quite in keeping with my 
romantic archetype to be so darned 
analytical and calculating while in 
the arms of a most desirable male, 
whose charms were no less diminish- 
ed by being wrapped up in a uniform 
that was held together by two gold 
bars — one on each shoulder. If a 
couple of drinks, soft music and a 
April moon are not enough to sweep 
me off my feet into a state of misty- 
eyed unreality or at least into a state 
even remotely approaching giddiness, 
then my condition must be due to a 
deficiency of hormones. 

Nevertheless, in spite of my mom- 
entary consternation, Time took its 
age-old course and promptly re- 
stored my feminine self-respect. 
Within twenty-four hours the stars 
were brighter, the music sweeter, that 
mint julep taller. Within a week the 
world had taken on definite shades 
of pink and within two weeks the 
world made little impression on me 
at all having by that time evaporated 
into a rosy haze. Judging from a 
few rather caustic remarks by my 
friends I think this situation the 
world was in may have been due to 
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the condition of my eyes .... I don’t 
know. I did occasionally see stars 
twinkling around lunch time — 
which is not really so unusual since 
I spent my waking hours stumbling 
on and off clouds of various sizes, 
some being more immense than 
others. 

Although I was experiencing a 
thoroughly normal reaction, or at 
least so I assume from the consensus 
of soap-box operas and Hollywood 
flicks, as time went on I began to 
tire of all this nonsense. I’m still 
not at all certain whether I actually 
came to my senses enough to realize 
it was nonsense or whether I was 
merely awakened by a damaged 
pride. For, since the memorable 
evening of the kiss, nothing more 
had been heard from my pseudo- 
Cassanova. This lack of response 
gradually turned my lovesickness in- 
to a blase rationalization that he 
must be terribly prosaic and insensi- 
ble or that I might be slightly over- 
ly romantic and unrealistic which 
ultimately boils down to his being 
a BOY and my being a GIRL which 
is certainly not a very profound con- 
clusion and hardly justifies all this 
scribbling which all goes to show 
how complete has been my degenera- 
tion. ... So until the next lady- 
killer puts in his appearance I’ll find 
solace in the rewards of a meanwhile 
functioning intellect! 


When the newlyweds got on the 
train the groom tipped the porter 
and whispered, “Don’t tell anybody 
we were just married.’’ 

The next day the couple were 
very embarrassed to find everyone 
staring at them, and finally confront- 
ed the porter. “No suh, came the 
emphatic reply. Every time they 
asked me if you was just married, 
I’d tell ’em no indeed, you was just 
good friends.” 
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Optometrist 

COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 

803 Caroline 
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Panting and perspiring, two 
Irishmen on a tandem bicycle at last 
got to the top of a steep hill. 

“That' was a stiff climb, Pat” 
said Mike. 

“Sure, and it was that,’’ said Pat. 
“And if I hadn’t kept the brake 
on, we would have gone backward!” 


A priest saw one of his parishion- 
ers hanging on a lamp post. 

“For shame, young man. What’s 
gotten into you?" 

“Three Fathers, feathers." 


A woman’s birthday came while 
her miserly husband was out of town 
on a business trip. Flowever, she re- 
ceived a letter from him and inside 
the letter was a check. She elated — 
until she read the check. It was for a 
million kisses! The following day she 
wrote an answer: 

“Dear Fred. 

Thanks for the birthday check for 
a million kisses. 1 he post- man cash- 
ed it for me this morning!" 


Napolean: “Knock, knock.” 
Josephine: “Who’s there?” 
Napolean: “Elba.” 

Josephine: “Elba who?" 
Napolean: “Elba down to get you 
in a taxi, honey." 


Step Out with !! 

Edward' s Shoes 

And Beat Feet to 


900 Caroline Street 
E. D. EDWARDS SHOES 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


T he husband answering the phone 
said: “I don’t know, call up the 

weather bureau," and hung up. 

“Who was that?" asked the wife. 

“Some fellow asked if the coast 
was clear.’’ 



CORAL COURT 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

U. S. Rt. 1 By-Pass 
Opposite Howard Johnson’s 
Owner and Operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Payne 
Phone ESsex 3-5961 


Compliments of 

R & S Snack Bar 

Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 

Powhatan Street 
At the By-Pass 

Curb Service 


Compliments of 

Farmers & 
Merchants State 

Bank 

Member F.D.I.C. 


Alice Heflin 
Exclusive Fashions 

314 B William St. 

Phone ESsex 3-7501 
ANN FOGARTY 
LANZ ORIGINALS OF CALIF. 
ARRAY BY MADELINE FAUTH 
JUNIOR ACCENTS 
Exclusive at Alice Heflin’s 





KODAKS & ARGUS CAMERAS 
BOOKS GREETING CARDS 
BILLFOLDS DESK PADS 
PRETTY NOTE PAPER 
TYPEWRITERS 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 


Home Furnishings — 
Radios - Electrical 
Appliances 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 

Phone ESsex 3-4000 
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SKETCHES 

(Continued from Page 7) 

Her husband stole about the Inn on 
padded feet softly bumming “My 
Sacred Love." He never peered or 
spoke, but he was a slight figure with 
a lurking smile of genuine omnisci- 
ence, an astute business man on the 
occasion. Mrs. Race ate continually, 
watched the overhead column of her 
books irritably and with a constancy 
as inevitable as her own fleshy bulk. 
In the evening from her position at 
the cash register she peevishly watch- 
ed her husband gliding from party 
to party at the bar. They had no 
children and Mr. Race was first gen- 
eration, old country. In the mornings 
he began mixing egg nogs. When the 
Inn stirred with business in the even- 
ings, his smile glowed disabolique as 
he sat drinking golden brown Man- 
hattan with the exquisite but mel- 
ancholy young ladies who came there 
to drink alone. 

Sometimes the Mrs. would be 
driven to leave the cash register and 
to join her husband awkwardly in 
toasts to the guests and to the even- 
ing. On one such occasion a custo- 
mer had refused to pay his bill and 
I was not able to find either of the 
pair. The customer consequently 
walked away with a charcoal-broiled 
fillet mignon under his belt gratis. 
The Mrs. almost struck me when 
she heard of it. She said that is was 
too my responsibility, that the busi- 
ness was all the employees’ respon- 
sibility. It was the only time I almost 
quit, because it wasn’t, and she had 
broken her own established business 
ethics. It would have been crazy to 
fly on that kind of a trapeeze. As it 
was, but for this exception, I had 
agreed with an over-night room-mate 
once that the place was completely 
creepy. The room-mate packed up 
in a hurry when she heard that 
board was a scant two meals per day 
exclusive of the day-off. 

At night the Inn came alive. In- 
direct lighting threw exciting shad- 
ows over the cheap furnishings of the 
place. The tourists came richly dres- 
sed to eat rich foods and to drink 
rich wines. And Chico sang wistful 
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songs to his guitar. There was a 
couple who came for dinner every 
evening. Invariably, he ordered an 
ale to her frozen dacqueri to the num- 
ber of six. At closing time they would 
totter just noticeably toward the exit 
arm in arm. Someone said they had 
been coming to the Inn like that for 
nearly four years. For people past 
middle age they seemed extremely 
devoted to each other, but strangely 
over- weight. 

The Boy John was bartender. I 
always think of him now in starched 
white dress shirts as the Boy John. 
He mixed drinks like a happy ma- 
gician and the guests seemed to be 
flattered to beget pink elephants of 
him. He had a figurative mind and 
was cleverer than anyone I ever 
knew. But he tapped the Inn’s liquor 
store on his own to supplement a 
scimpy salary and I knew when he 
tapped too much the Mr. would fire 
him, even though he liked him, and 
the Boy John would then be a man 
of thirty-five without a job. He 
could tell you a thousand stories 
about a hundred Pacific islands where 
his ship had docked when Iwo Jima 
was headlines. 

Before closing time Philip always 
came in. Occasionally, he would 
come for the whole evening to sip 
one drink. John would have had him 
a new one in a flash but Philip was 
obstinate about such things. If you 
noticed carefully you could see how 
he came from a banking family. For 
some reason he had left it all after 
he was discharged from the Marines 
and come to the Cape. He had tried 
most everything there — landscape 
painting for a while, mechanics, 
fishing, last venture ended when his 
boat hit a rock and sank swiftly be- 
fore his eyes so that he still owed his 
brother money. 

The two of them and Jane, the 
hostess, and I used to watch the Inn 
drama together. Driving along the 
stretches of bar-studded waste off- 
hours, we laughed when Philip read 
his favorite road sign aloud: KEEP 
CAPE COD GREEN. It was such 
a tongue twister you couldn’t even 
pronounce it and it was absurd that 
he should still be on the Cape after 


seven years. Still, I doubt that he 
will be that loathsome figure of a 
beachcomber in seven more years. We 
had all adopted his comment on 
times spent together. It sounded best 
over coffee in the mornings. “Many 
buffaloes,” we would say, “many 
buffaloes.” If Mrs. Race was around 
she would look up peeved when we 
exchanged this greeting, although she 
couldn’t seem to find anything 
wrong with our work. For Philip it 
was a real hunter’s Paean as of old 
wrought from his endless dreams; 
but for us of the Inn, it was a morn- 
ing’s triumph, dearly bought out of 
the working day, over the Mrs. who 
busied her wits with hordes of red 
marks on an overhead column. She 
did not understand what was meant 
at all. 

And all summer long leisurely, 
through the constant sound of the 
waves, I wondered myself and some- 
times glimpsed what I meant when 
I said “many buffaloes” in the time 
of a land whose big game has van- 
ished. 


An Idea of Living 

B y Sandy Ball 

Enthusiasm is very strange, you 
know, 

Fascinationg, exciting, and quick to 
grow; 

Only an idea with which to begin, 

Soon becoming a means to an end. 

It may be a little thought, that's 
true. 

But ants arc little and look what 
they do! 

For it’s not the big things that al- 
ways count, 

But the smallest ones in the proper 
amount. 

So next time enthusiasm within you 
takes hold, 

Grab it quick; don’t let it grow old. 

Fashion it, shape it, let it create. 

Instead of leaving your life to fate, 

Let enthusiasm be the theme of your 
giving 

And the difference between you ex- 
isting and living. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LIFE 

(Continued from Page 2 ) 

felt disappointed, and the day had 
lost its golden promise for her. 
“Mommie, where’s Popcorn gone?” 
were her first words as she entered 
the kitchen. 

“Why, she’s just over at Dr. 
Kelly’s farm for a few days. He 
thought she was a little lame and 
ought to rest." Mrs. Rtuledgc turn- 
ed from the bacon frying on the 
stove to reassure her daughter. 

Lucy’s spirits brightened. The 
Kellys lived not quite a mile away 
across the hilly pastureland and 
woods. Maybe . . . 

“Could I go over to see her this 
morning?” she asked hopefully. 

“No dear, not today; she’ll be 
back soon,” her mother replied, and 
noting the crestfallen look on Lucy’s 
face, added, “But you can ride 
Shamrock awhile if you want." 

Lucy didn’t want to very much, 
but she tried it after breakfast, only 
to find the big hunter’s broad back 
was much different from Popcorn’s, 
and he didn’t sense her commands 
and obey before they were given as 
the pony had learned to do through 
long years of companionship. She 
put Shamrock back in his stall after 
ten minutes and spent the rest of the 
day moping aimlessly around the 
house until she practically drove her 
father wild. 

“Get outside and find something 
to do!” he shouted at her finally, 
“and let me get some work done.” 

So she wandered idly out to the 
stables, not even content to curl up 
in the straw with a book as she 
often did in the afternoon. Then 
Lucy suddenly had an idea. She 
would go to see Popcorn tonight! 
Secretly, after everyone had gone to 
bed, she could sneak out of the house 
and be back before anyone would ever 
know the difference. It wasn't far 
to Dr. Kelly's; she had ridden the 
distance on Popcorn many times and 
knew she could find her way in the 
dark. 

The rest of the evening Lucy 
spent in alternating periods of im- 
patience and secret content with her 


plan that no one else knew of. When 
bedtime came, she willingly donned 
her pajamas and let herself be tucked 
in. Then she lay quietly wide-awake 
and listened to sounds in the dark — 
rustling breezes, dogs yapping in the 
distance, the chirping of crickets in 
the grass beneath her window, and 
her parents’ voices murmuring down- 
stairs. Finally, one by one, all the 
noises faded away into stillness, and 
the only sound she could hear was 
that of her own breathing. 

Then she slipped out of the covers 
and quietly dressed. Down the 
stairs Lucy tiptoed, out the door, and 
away across the yard and fields. The 
summer night was soft and warm 
with gentle winds stirring, and Lucy 
sped across the hills until her breath 
was gone. She entered the woods and 
made her way carefully down the 
paths she and Popcorn had worn be- 
tween the trees. A rabbit started up 
from a bush practically beneath her 
feet and scuttled away in the dark- 
ness. She jumped in fright, but then 
her heart slowly quieted down to its 
regular beat as she saw the trees 
towering above her protcctingly and 
felt the familiar trail under her sure 
feet. 

A row of white panels loomed up 
high before Lucy as she emerged 
from the woods. She slithered be- 
tween the bottom two and stood on 
the other side. In the darkness far 
above her rose the barn. Small escap- 
ing beams of light fell on the ground, 
and Lucy saw that the farmhouse 
farther over was aglow with the light 
on the first floor. Desire to remain 
invisible to whoever was still awake 
inside caused her to turn back and 
creep along the row of trees lining 
the fence. 

She whistled softly the special 
notes to which Popcorn always came 
eagerly cantering, and scanned the 
field for her. But there was no wel- 
coming muzzle pressed in her hand 
for sugar and no answering whinny 
Dark as the night was. the pony’s 
ghostly outline should have been visi- 
ble in the small pasture, but it 
wasn’t. Unwillingly Lucy continued 
to the corner of the fence nearest the 
barn, searching the blackness. Proba- 


bly Popcorn was in the barn, but 
how could she possibly get her out 
with someone inside? Then she re- 
membered the loft, piled high with 
sweet-smelling hay, where she had 
many summers ago tumbled and rol- 
led with the children who had lived 
there before the Kellys. 

Now her steps headed silently 
towards that end of the barn. Once 
she reached the ledge of the loft she 
could see the entire length of the 
barn while hiding behind the hay. 
If she spied Popcorn, maybe there 
would be some way to sneak down 
and join her without being seen. 
Lucy clambered up the outside lad- 
der, hurrying so she wouldn’t have 
time to look down to the faraway 
ground. As she drew herself in 
through the window she heard the 
urgent whisper of voices below. A 
nameless dread possessed her, but she 
was impelled to crawl to the rail and 
look over. 

Down at the end of the long dark 
row of stalls glimmered eerie lights. 
Swinging lanterns cast grotesque and 
clawing shadows on the boards of 
the biggest box stall. A sinister clus- 
ter of men was revealed bending and 
then straightening again around a 
shape in the middle. Lucy’s heart 
hammered in her throat and she 
clutched a rail for support as again 
the unknown horror possessed her 
whole body. Now after a series of 
strained lifting movements the 
strange group in the stall seemed to 
stand back suddenly and form a lar- 
ger uneven circle. 

In the very center she could at 
last discern a shivering white outline 
with two darker ones beside it 
through the flickering shadows. 
“Stand back now, and see if she 
can’t get up. We’ve done all we can, 
but give her one more try,” a voice 
sounded, and a few shapes moved 
away still further. The animal 
twitched and made a series of convul- 
sive lunges, and then lay still on the 
straw with the other two limp forms. 
Lucy twisted and threw herself 
backwards into the hay, quivering 
all over with sobs. Then, suddenly, 
without stopping to think, she knew 
she must leave at once. Her feet found 
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their way back down the ladder even 
as her mind dissolved into numb- 
ness. She stumbled unseeing across 
the yard to the pasture just as the 
men emerged from the barn. 

“Sure hate to wake up the Rut- 
ledges so late with news like this, 
but I guess I’ll have to.*' 

“Yeah, tomorrow’s the kid's 
birthday, and you wouldn’t want 
her coming over here before the news 
has been broke to her kind of gen- 
tle-like.” 

“And I wouldn’t like to be the one 
to tell her. She thought the world of 
that little pony.” 

T he voices thudded on Lucy, and 
then rebounded off her unhearing 
ears. She had known the truth in her 
heart long moments ago, and nothing 
else mattered now. No explanations, 
no gentle comforting could ever 
bring back the Popcorn she had 
loved. Grown-ups might try to help 
and say, “There, there, dear, we’ll 
buy you another one,” but they 
wouldn’t understand. She couldn’t 
go back home only to listen to ex- 
cuses. Everyone had lied to her today 
and said Popcorn was all right. 
Nothing else could do any good, now 
that they had let her down. Her par- 
ents had done it before, but even old 
William, whom she had always 
trusted, said the pony was fine just 
a few hours ago and grinned at her. 
Lucy began sobbing anew at the 
thought of William neglecting the 
pony in her hour of need. He had 
always taken care of Popcorn for 
her. Why, oh why, hadn’t he helped 
her to live? 

Blindly she followed the white 
line of the fence as blurry images 
swam through her mind: Popcorn in 
her dapple gray youth when she 
first came, and her back seemed as 
wide as an elephant’s to the four- 
ycar-old Lucy, Popcorn’s finely 
chiseled head over the stall door 
awaiting Lucy’s arrival impatiently, 
Popcorn with gray legs flashing and 
silver mane and tail streaming as she 
snorted around the pasture on frosty 
mornings — and finally with start- 
ling clarity the sharply focused pic- 
ture of Popcorn lying motionless in 
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the straw with her two stillborn 
babies — the end. 

Lucy’s legs carried her through the 
woods, somehow avoiding rocks and 
trees. Her mind knew not where her 
body was taking her, until she look- 
ed at a familiar landmark that show- 
ed she was near the big tree, her 
favorite secret haven. In the shelter 
of its hollowed bottom she could 
cuddle among the leaves and feel pro- 
tected. It always comforted her sor- 
row better than anything else, and 
she had cried herself to sleep over 
other griefs there many afternoons. 
She always awoke feeling loved and 
secure in its dark warmth. So towards 
this hiding place Lucy stumbled, 
wanting only solitude and quiet in 
her misery. 

Her vision suddenly sharpened and 
instead of the former obscure out- 
lines a huge shape appeared in clear 
focus before her. Lucy stopped short; 
something was out of place; some- 
thing was terribly wrong. Then she 
realized it; her beloved old tree, 
veteran of thousands of storms, had 
finally succumbed to the brutal 
winds. It lay on its side, the top- 
most branches resting in little sap- 
lings far beyond. A wide split from 
the lightning of the night before had 
contrasted clean white wood with 
the grizzled old bark and ruined her 
secret niche. Roots lay bare and ex- 
posed in the darkness, and there was 
no hiding place left — only hollow, 
rotted bark. 

Sobs shook Lucy’s whole body 
and she fell down among the roots, 
crying as she never had before. Tears 
of frustration and fear coursed down 
her face, and she trembled and gasped 
even after there were no more left 
to flow. A sense of hopelessness and 
dispair clutched at her mind, keeping 
her eyes wide-awake and staring long 
after her body was numb and ex- 
hausted. Her thoughts circled in be- 
wilderment through their disillusion- 
ed universe so that her ears did not 
ever hear the voices murmuring 
through the woods for hours and 
hours in the dark, calling, “Lucy, 
Lucy!” in a tone of urgency and 
compassion. 


Fashion Firsts 
at 

the Fashion Plate , 
inc. 

1009 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


BRENTS 


Your Shopping Center 


1019 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ESsex 3-5533 


t anner' 1 s Creamery 
Co., Inc. 

Fredericksburg, Va. 
Phone ESsex 3-3211 
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START PLANNING YOUR 7955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 


world via TWA— take up to 20 months to pay with TWA's "Time Pay Plan "! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university -sponsored 
tour via TWA — world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 
new ' Time Pay Plan.” 

Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages— visit the Orient or go around the world. 

Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
able for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 
for details! 




Fly the finest. 



TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

U S A. • EUROPE • AFRICA • ASIA 


I am also interested in: 

Sabbatical-Year 

Travel □ 

TWA’s “ Time 

Pay Plan” □ 


John II. Furbay, l’h.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. CM-FE, .‘180 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 
offered iu 1933. 

N a me — . Position- 

Address 

State Phone No. 


West End Fountain 

Service 

806 William Street 

COSMETICS, SUNDRIES 
& SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Compliments of 

SELF SERVICE 

LAUNDRY 

1503 Princess Anne Street 
Phone ESsex 3-3843 
620 Kenmore Avenue 
Phone ESsex 3-8730 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


Bernard Motor Sales 


1212 Jefferson Davis Blvd. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

STUDEBAKER 
Sales & Service 

Phone ESsex 3-7011 
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WINSTON 

tastes good — like a cigarette should! 




FINER 

FLAVOR! 


THEY TASTE 
fin nOOD! 


R. .J. Reynnlrln Tobacco Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


There’s no effort to puff! 
Winston’s finer filter lets 
Winston’s finer flavor come 
clean through to you. The full, 
rich flavor is all yours to enjoy ! 


■ Smokers who go for flavor 
are sure going for Winston! 
This filter cigarette really 
tastes like a cigarette. It’s the 
filter cigarette that’s fun 
to smoke! 

New, king-size Winstons are 
easy-drawing, too! Winston’s 
finer filter works so effectively, 
yet doesn’t flatten the flavor. 
The full, rich, tobacco flavor 
comes through to you easily 
and smoothly. 

Try Winstons ! They taste good 
— like a cigarette should ! 


AND DRAW 
SO EASY! 


WINSTONS are 

so easy-drawing! 


Stwfe. WINSTON tilt 
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